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The  people  of  the  Northern  States  of  this  country  are 
now  nearly  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the  present  war, 
begun  by  the  South  to  perpetuate  the  claim  that  it  is  right 
to  hold  property  iu  man,  will  not  end  until  the  cause  of  the 
^ar  —  Slavery  —  is  swept  away  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  They  believe  that  this  will  be  the  inevitable 
result.  But  few  comparatively  see  at  present  that  the  only 
wise,  safe,  just,  and  effectual  mode  is  immediate  emancipa- 
tion on  the  soil. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bleness, utility,  justice,  and  safety  of  this  measure  now 
forced  upon  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States  by  the  audacity,  madness,  and  fury  of  the  traitors 
who  have  precipitated  the  South  into  rebellion  and  civil 
war  with  the  people  of  the  North. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  immediate  emancipa- 
tion, under  present  circumstances,  is  a  constitutional  mea- 
sure.   Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  have  existed 
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before  the  present  war,  between  the  advocates  and  opposers 
of  it,  it  is  now  as  clear  as  nocn-day,  that  under  the  war 
power,  emancipation — immediate  emancipation — is  justifi- 
able and  lawful.  During  the  celebrated  debate  on  the 
slave  question,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  14 
and  15,  1842,  the  Hon.  John  Qaincy  Adams  declared  that 
in  case  of  actual  invasion,  or  actual  war,  "  whether  servile, 
civil  or  foreign,  not  only  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  commander  of  the  array,  has  power  to  order  the 
universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves.''  This  annouLcement 
fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  slavehcldirg  members  with  about 
as  much  astonishment  and  consternation  as  if  a  shell  bad 
been  thrown  into  the  House  from  some  neighboring  for- 
tress. Mr.  Adams,  however,  calmly  reiterated  the  asser- 
tion, declared  that  it  was  in  consonance  with  the  Law  of 
Nations,  and  challenged  a  refutation  of  his  asferticn.  No 
one  attempted  to  controvert  it.  Recently,  his  speech  has 
been  published  in  nearly  all  the  daily  press  of  this  city,  and 
by  numerous  papers  throughout  the  country,  without  any 
one  venturing  to  call  in  question  the  truthfulness  of  the 
declaration  of  the  sage  of  Quincy,  the  old  man  eloquent, 
the  patriot  and  statesman  of  old  Mas? achusetis  and  c  f  the 
whole  country. 

It  being  certain^  then,  that  immediate  emarcipation  is  a 
right  incidental  to  the  war  power,  the  first  inquiry  is  this: 
Is  it  a  wipe  and  prudent  and  safe  measure  ? 

It  would  be  safe  to  assume  the  rightfulness  and  safety  of 
immediate  emancipation,  from  the  conside'ation  that  slave- 
ry is  a  gin  against  God  and  a  crime  against  man.  There 
are  but  few,  very  few,  who,  in  the  light  of  this  unprovoked 
and  aggressive  war,  begun  by  the  Scuth  and  carried  on  to 
establish  slavery  as  a  national  institution,  will  venture  to 
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deny  the  sinfulness  and  criminality  of  the  practice.  Slave- 
ry is  wrong,  and  Freedom  is  right.  It  is  safe  to  renounce 
what  is  wrong,  and  to  practice  what  is  right.  There  is  no 
danger  in  it,  in  theory  or  practice.  But  we  will  not  enlarge 
upon  this  a  priori  argument,  for  we  wish  to  convince  the 
whole  people,  and  not  argue  the  point  merely  as  a  moral 
question. 

Can  it  be  shown,  then,  that  the  immediate  emancipation 
of  the  four  millions  of  slaves  in  this  country  would  be  a 
safe  and  wise  measure  ?  That  is  the  question.  But  this  is 
not  the  whole  of  it.  Is  it  w^se  and  safe  to  emancipate 
them  upcn  the  soil  ?  That  is  the  only  erasncipation  we 
contend  for,  having  no  belief  in  the  safety  or  wisdom  of 
emancipation  with  expatriation. 

We  argue  that  immtdiate  emancipation  upon  the  soil  Sa 
the  only  safe  and  pmdent  course,  from  the  following  con- 
sidc'aticns'.  1.  The  negroes  are  needed  &t  the  South, 
and  they  would  be  contented  to  remain  there.  "White 
men,  whether  from  the  North  or  from  Europe,  can  not  fill 
their  place,  and  perform  the  labor  that  black  men  can  per- 
form on  many  of  the  Southern  plantation?.  The  reasons 
are  obvious  to  all  intelligeLt  reader?.  2.  The  slaves  are 
nnfi'ted,  by  ecucation  and  habits,  to  sustain,  successfully 
and  advantageoui^ly,  a  new  empire  shoild  ihey  be  removed, 
as  some  have  advocated,  to  Central  America  or  elsewhere. 
3.  Such  a  bodv  of  men,  women  and  childen  could  not  be 
removed  and  planted  in  a  new  region.  It  is  phjs'cally  im- 
possible. It  would  require  a  eucces&ion  of  miracles  to  sus- 
tain them,  as  the  Israelites  were  upheld  and  protected  by 
their  Great  Deliverer,  during  their  flight  from  Egypt,  their 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  their  forty  years'  pil- 
grimage in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
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Suppose  that  the  three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  in 
the  United  States  had,  five  years  since,  given  freedom  to  all 
the  slaves  in  this  country,  and  that  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Slave  States  had,  by  a  suitable  code  of  laws,  provided  for 
such  a  state  of  things,  securing  the  masters  from  injury, 
and  the  emancipated  from  oppression,  leaving  it  to  the  par- 
ties to  make  their  own  contracts  for  labor  and  its  remunera- 
tion ;  preventing  vagrancy ;  assuring  to  the  laborers  the 
rewards  of  industry;  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
young;  and,  in  all  suitable  ways,  protecting  the  people, 
employers  and  employees,  and  their  dependents,  in  their 
rights — who  doubts,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  achieved 
by  similar  regulations  in  the  British  and  French  islands,  in 
the  hght  of  common-sense,  and  in  view  of  the  natural 
operation  of  just  and  humane  laws,  that  both  the  late  mas- 
ters and  the  late  slaves,  nay,  the  whole  community,  would, 
by  this  time,  have  been  in  a  well-regulated,  peaceful,  and 
prosperous  condition  —  servaiits  being  obedient  to  their 
masters  or  employers,  and  the  masters  or  employers  giv- 
ing to  their  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal  ? 

2,  Human  mature  is  the  same  every  where,  and  there  is 
sufficient  analogy  between  the  slavery  that  existed  in  the 
British  West-Indies,  and  the  slavery  that  exists  in  this 
country,  to  show  that  if  immediate  emancipation  has  been 
found  safe  and  wise  in  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  other  islands, 
the  same  measure  would  be  wise  and  safe  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  evident  and  the  proofs  are  abundant.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  England  ventured  upon  the  experi- 
ment. It  was  thought  there,  as  it  has  been  here,  that 
gradual  abolition  was  the  only  feasible  and  safe  measure. 
At  length  a  pamphlet  was  written  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  a 
Quakeress  of  Leicester,  entitled,  "  Immediate,  not  Gradual 
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Abolition  ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  shortest,  safest,  and 
most  effectual  means  of  getting  rid  of  "West-Indian  Slavery." 
This  was  in  1824.  The  persuasive  appeals  and  powerful 
arguments  of  the  writer  had  great  influence  in  England. 

It  is  said  that  Wilberforce,  on  perusing  the  essay,  ex- 
claimed, in  the  spirit  of  the  (jl-recian  philosopher,  on  discov- 
ering the  solution  of  a  problem  in  the  natural  sciences : 
"  I  have  found  it  I"  Henceforth  both  Wilberforce  and  his 
able  philanthropic  coadjutors  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work  of  convincing  the  British  people  that  immediate 
emancipation  was  not  only  safe  and  practicable,  but  the 
only  way  to  bring  about  peaceable  emancipation.  They 
enlisted  Pitt,  Pox,  and  ether  statesmen  in  this  moral  enter- 
prise, and  floally  secured  the  passage  of  the  celebrated 
Emancipation  Act,  by  which  eight  hundred  thousand 
blacks  were  emancipated — "set  loose  on  the  community," 
as  the  phrase  is ;  an  Act  that,  with  its  subsequent  modifi- 
cations, notwithstanding  the  prognostications  of  croakers, 
and  the  determination  of  maiiy  not  to  recogoize  facts  illus- 
trating its  benefits,  stands  out  before  the  world  as,  in  its 
main  features,  one  of  the  sublimest  and  most  beneficial 
enactments  that  ever  proceeded  from  any  legislature  or 
governirent. 

3.  Let  us  look  now  at  the  workings  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation in  the  "West-Indies.  If  it  worked  well  there,  it 
would  work  well'Tiere.  That  it  has  worked  well  there,  we 
have  abundant  testimony.  Those  who  will  not  believe  it, 
on  the  evidence  to  be  produced,  are  blinded  by  passion, 
self-interest,  or  a  partial  view  of  things.  "We  have  heard 
of  an  old  woman  in  Albany  county,  who  would  not  believe 
until  her  dying  day  that  General  Burgoyne  had  been  taken 
by  the  American  army.     Prejudice  with  her  was,  as  it  is 
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with  others,  invincible.     But  we  appeal  to  wise  men  ;  and 
say  to  them  :   "  Judge  ye  what  we  say." 

The  British  Emancipation  Act  provided  for  the  full  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  after  four  years'  probation,  or  what 
was  termed  the  "  apprenticeship  system."  Parliament  at  the 
time  was  averse  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  at  once,  believing 
that  th3  slaves  must  be  prepared  for  freedom.  In  this  they 
were  mistaken,  as  facts  have  shown.  Antigua  rejected  the 
apprenticeship  system,  preferring  immediate  emancipation. 
Experience  satisfied  the  British  government  that  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  was  unwise,  and  attended  with  injury 
to  all  parties.  Full  emancipation  took  place  to  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  a  large  majority  of  the  late  masters,  and 
to  the  people  of  England.  Messrs.  James  A.  Thome  of 
Kentucky,  and  I.  Horace  Kimball  of  New-Hampshire, 
visited  the  British  West-Indies  in  1S31,  and  published  the 
result  of  their  inqames  and  observations.  We  shall  make 
some  extracts  from  their  interesting  publication. 

Said  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Green  Castle  estate,  Antigua : 
"  Emancipation  was  preferred  to  apprenticeship,  because  it 
was  attended  with  less  trouble,  and  left  the  planters  inde- 
pendent, instead  of  being  sa  Idled  with  a  legijn  of  stipend- 
iary magistrates." 

Said  Dr.  Dauiell,  member  of  the  Council,  and  proprietor  : 
"  The  apprenticeship  was  rejected  by  us  solely  from  motives 
of  policy." 

Said  Hon.  N.  Nugent :  "  We  wished  to  let  ourselves 
down  in  the  easiest  manner  possible;  therefore  we  chose 
immediate  freedom  in  preference  to  the  apprenticeship," 

David  Cranstown,  Esq.,  colonial  magistrate  and  planter, 
said:  " Emancipation  was  preferred  to  apprenticeship,  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  and  endless  perplexities  connected 
with  the  latter  system." 
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The  following  testimony  is  extracted  from  a  letter  from  a 
highly  respectable  merchant  of  St.  John's,  a  gentleman  of 
long  experience  on  the  island,  and  agent  for  several  estates: 
"Emancipation  was  an  act  of  mere  policy,  adopted  as  (he 
safest  and  most  economic  measure." 

Mr.  Nugent,  speaker  of  the  Assembly  at  the  time  of 
emancipation,  remarked :  "A  strong  conviction  existed 
that  from  peculiarity  of  climate  and  soil,  the  physical  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  paasantrj'-  would  compel  them  to 
labor  for  their  subsistence,  to  seek  employment  and  wages 
from  the  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  and  if  the  trans foi'mation 
could  be  safely  and  quietly  brought  about,  that  the  free 
system  might  be  cheaper  and  more  profitable  than  the 
other." 

Antigua,  that  contained  about  35,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  30,000  were  slaves,  rejected  the  apprenticeship,  and 
concluded  to  have  immediate  emancipation,  which  took 
place  August  1st,  1834.  The  event  passed  peaceably,  al- 
though gloomy  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  some  of 
the  planters,  and  notwithstanding  several  American  vessels, 
which  had  lain  for  weeks  in  the  harbor,  weighed  anchor  on 
the  31st  of  July,  and  made  their  escape,  through  actual  fear 
that  the  island  would  be  destroyed  on  the  following  day! 

Said  R.  B.  Eldridge,  Esq.,  after  speaking  of  the  number 
emancipated:  "Yet  this  vast  body  (30,000)  glided  out  of 
slavery  into  freedom  with  the  utmost  tranquillity.'' 

Said  Hon.  N.  Nugent :  "  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
universal  propriety  of  the  negroes'  condact  on  the  first 
of  August,  1834.  Never  was  there  a  more  beautiful  and 
interesting  spectacle  exhioited,  than  on  that  occasion." 

There  has  been  since  em  incipation,  not  only  no  rebellion 
in  fact,  but  no  fear  of  io  in  Antigua.     The  militia  were  not 
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called  out  even  during  Christmas  holidays.  Before  eman- 
cipation, martial  law  invariably  prevailed  on  the  holidays, 
but  the  very  first  Christmag  after  emancipation,  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  in  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  resort 
to  such  a  precaution. 

S.  Bourne,  Esq.,  said  :  "  Previous  to  emancipation,  many 
persons  apprehended  violence  and  bloodshed  as  the  conse- 
quence of  turning  the  slaves  all  loose ;  but  when  emancipa- 
tion took  place,  all  these  apprehensions  vanished.  The  sense 
of  personal  security  is  universal.  "We  know  not  of  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  which  the  negroes  have  exhibited  a  revenge- 
ful spirit." 

Dr.  Ferguson  said  :  "It  has  always  appeared  to  me  self- 
evident,  that  if  a  man  is  peaceable  while  a  slave,  he  will 
be  so  when  a  free  many 

Dr.  Daniell,  propiietor,  remarked:  "There  has  been  no 
instance  of  personal  violence  since  freedom.  Some  persons 
pretended,  prior  to  emancipation,  to  apprehend  disastrous 
results ;  but  for  my  part,  I  can  not  say  that  I  ever  enter- 
taint  d  such  fears.  I  could  not  see  any  thing  which  was  to 
instigate  negroes  to  rebellicm,  after  they  had  obtained  their 
liberty.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  of  even  meditated 
revenge." 

Mr.  Favey,  manager  of  Lavicount's,  said  :  "  One  of  the 
blessings  of  emancipation  has  been,'  that  it  has  banished 
the /ear  of  insurrections,  incendiarism,"  etc. 

Eev.  Mr.  Merrick,  Moravian  Missionary,  said :  "  In  my 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  people,  as  missionary,  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  instance  of  violence  or  revenge  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes,  even  where  they  had  been  ill-treated 
during  slavery." 
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Mr,  Nugent  said :  "  There  is  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
insecurity — quite  the  contrary.  Property  is  more  secure, 
for  all  idea  of  insurrection  is  abolished  forever.'^ 

Dr.  Ferguson  remarked:  " Emancipation  is  working  most 
admirably,  especially  for  the  planters.  It  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter policy  than  slavery  or  the  apprenticeship  either." 

Mr.  Hatley,  manager  of  Fry's  estate,  said  that  the  ex- 
penses on  his  estate  had  been  greatly  reduced  since  eman- 
cipation. 

The  negroes  worked  more  cheerfully,,  and  did  their  work 
better  than  they  did  during  slavery.  Wages  were  found 
to  be  an  ample  substitute  for  the  lash. 

The  negroes  have  been  more  easily  managed  as  freemen 
than  they  were  when  slaves.  The  Governor  said :  "  The 
negroes  are  as  a  race  remarkable  for  docility ;  they  are 
easily  controlled  by  kind  influence.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  gain  their  confidence,  and  you  can  sway  them  as  you 
please." 

After  the  foregoing  facts  and  evidences,  we  ask,  what 
becomes  of  the  dogma,  that  slaves  can  not  be  immediately 
emancipated  and  placed  under  the  government  of  equitable 
laws  with  safety  to  themselves  and  the  community  ? 

It  was  the  testimony  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
that  emancipation  had  not  produced  insolence  on  the  part 
of  the  negroes.  Emancipation  had  also  demonstrated  that 
gratitude  is  a  prominent  trait  of  the  negro  character.  It 
was  abundantly  proved  also  that  the  emancipated  are  able 
and  willing  to  take  care  of  themselves,  their  children,  their 
aged  parents,  and  their  helpless  friends. 

The  capabihties  of  the  blacks  for  education  are  conspicu- 
ous ;  EO  also  as  to  mental  acquirements  and  trades.  The 
negroes  manifested  a  growing  self-respect  and  regard  for 
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charaoter.  This  was  a  feeling  whicjh  wa3  scarcely  known 
by  them  during  slavery.  Emancipation,  as  might  have 
been  8uppo3ed,  has  produced  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  woman.  Real  estate  has  risen  in  value ;  mer- 
cantile  and  mechanical  occapations  have  received  a  fresh 
impulse :  and  the  general  coadition  of  the  colony  is  decid- 
edly mora  flourishing  than  at  any  former  period. 

D  Cranstown,  Esq.,  said:  "I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
planter  who  would  be  willing  to  return  to  slavery.  We  all 
feel  that  it  was  a  great  curse." 

At  Barbadoes  our  travelers  were  told  that  "  emancipation 
is  as  great  a  blessing  to  the  master  as  to  the  slave."  The 
testimony  of  special  magistrates,  police  officers,  clergymen, 
and  missionaries,  uniformly  corroborated  the  statements 
made  elsewhere  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act. 

Messrs.  Thome  and  Kimball  learned  in  Jamaica  that,  al- 
though many  of  the  planters  were  not  so  favorably  impressed 
touching  the  results  of  emancipation  as  were  the  planters  in 
the  other  islands,  yet  that  the  missionaries,  as  a  body,  a 
porlion  of  the  special  magistrates,  and  most  of  the  intelligent 
free  colored  people,  anticipated  glorious  consequences.  Ex- 
perience, since  that  period,  has  SAtisfied  the  great  body  of 
the  people  in  Jamaica  that  emancipation  was  a  merciful, 
wise,  and  beneficial  act ;  that  notwithstanding  non-resident 
proprietors  have  suffered  more  or  less,  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  has  been  promoted ;  and  that,  if  the  planters 
and  government  had  judiciously  cooperated  in  extending  to 
the  emancipated  the  blessings  naturally  resulting  from  free- 
dom in  securing  a  fair  remuneration  for  labor,  and  promot- 
ing education,  agriculture,  etc.,  the  prosperity  of  the  island 
would  have  beon  far  greater  than  it  now  is,  and  the  clamors 
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of  disappointed  planters  and  mortgagees  bseu  very  much 

lessened. 

Sir  Lionel  Smith,  Governor- General  of  Jamaica,  in  his 
dispatch  to  Lord  Gleneig,  dated  August  13,  1838,  said: 
*  Tha  vast  population  of  negroes  on  this  islaad  came  into 
the  full  enj  -jyment  of  freedom  on  the  Ist  of  August.  The 
day  was  observed  by  proclamation  as  one  of  thanksgiving 
and  prayer,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to 
the  good  order,  decorum,  and  gratitude  which  the  whole  of 
the  laboring  population  manifested  on  the  happy  occasion. 
Not  even  the  irregularity  of  a  drunken  individual  occurred." 

The  most  recent  and  most  authentic  iutelligence  from 
Jamaica  furnishes  ample,  unimpeachable,  and  demonstrative 
testimony  that  emancipation  has  proved  an  immense  bless- 
ing to  all  parties  concerned. 

Eev.  Henry  Bleby,  of  Barbadois,  delivered  a  speech  in 
Massachusetts,  July  31st,  1858,  in  which  he  said  :  "I  have 
been  told,  since  I  have  been  hero,  that  emancipation,  it  is 
understood,  has  been  a  failure.  I  am  prepared  to  give  this 
statement  an  unqu  ilided  contradiction.  There  is  no  sense 
whatever  in  which  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the 
British  colonies  has  proved  a  failure.  .  .  Througliout  the 
British  West-Indies,  in  every  island,  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  incomparably  superior  in  all  respects  to  what  it 
was  in  slavery.  Then,  I  am  told,  if  it  has  not  ruined  the 
laborer,  it  has  ruined  the  planter ;  s'r,  I  deny  that  as  plainly 
as  I  deny  the  other.  .  .  It  was  not  emancipation,  but 
slavery,  that  ruined  those  who  were  ruined.  They  were 
ruined  long  before  emancipation  took  place.  .  .  Long 
before  Buxton  and  Wilberforce  lifted  their  voices  in  the 
British  Senate  to  advocate  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
the  colonists  throughout  the  West-Indiej  continually  com- 
plained that  they  were  ruined." 
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Mr.  Charles  Tappan,  of  Boston,  who  visited  Barbadoes, 
St.  Thomas,  and  Jamaica  not  long  since,  and  who  brought 
home  the  written  testimony  of  governors,  judges,  ministers, 
laymen,  with  respect  to  the  beneficial  workings  of  emancipa- 
tion, says  in  his  report  that  has  been  published  in  several  of 
the  newspapers :  "  The  alleged  want  of  labor  is  a  false  cry. 
.  .  .  Where  labor  is  said  to  be  deficient,  it  can  be  traced 
to  causes  within  the  planter's  control  to  remove.  Of  these, 
insufficient  wages,  unpunctual  payment  of  the  same,  or  no 
payment  at  all,  are  stated  to  be  the  chief  .  .  The  allega- 
tions of  idleness  and  immorality,  which  have  been  propagated 
by  the  London  Times,  are  indignantly  repudiated  as  gross 
calumnies,  and  the  writers  are  challenged  to  produce  the 
proof  of  their  reckless  statements." 

Mr.  Tappan  says  further :  "  As  now  advised,  it  seems  to 
me  that  lands  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  under  the  curse 
of  slavery.  A  plantation  of  448  acres  has  just  been  bought 
for  £40,000,  which,  I  am  informed,  could  not  have  been 
sold  before  emancipation,  with  all  the  negroes  on  it,  for  half 
that  sum.  .  .  A  white  planter  informed  me  that  he  did 
not  know  a  planter  who  would  return  to  slavery  if  he  could ; 
and  I  find  that  the  opinion  of  every  one." 

John  Bigelow,-  Esq.,  late  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New- 
York  Evening  Post,  in  his  "Jamaica  in  1850,"  published 
after  his  visit  to  the  "West-Indies,  says:  "I  am  clear  tbat 
if  Jamaica  was  an  x\mericac  State,  she  would  speedily  be 
more  productive  and  valuable  than  any  agricultural  portion 
of  the  United  States  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  that  neither 
the  Emancipation  Bill  of  '33,  nor  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill  of 
'46,  are  fatal  obstacles  to  a  prosperity  far  exceeding  any 
thing  which  Jamaica  has  ever  known." 

Grovernor  Hincks,  late  G-overnor  of  Barbadoes,  has  given 
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his  written  testimony  respecting  the  benefits  of  emancipa- 
tion, the  good  conduct  of  the  emancipated,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  i9]and,  that  fully  corroborates  all  that  has 
been  said  in  these  pages,  which  testimony  has  bsen  exten- 
sively published  in  our  newspapers. 

Mr.  William  G.  Seweil  has  published  a  book  entitled, 
"  The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor  in  the  British  West-Indies." 
It  is  composed  of  Letters  originally  written  for  the  New- 
York  Times.  Mr.  Seweil  visited  the  Islands,  examined  into 
the  experiences  of  free  and  slave  labor,  their  social  distinc- 
tions, their  commeice  and  prosperity,  and  has  presented  a 
commercial  view  of  their  past  and  present  condition.  He 
avers  that  "  the  commerce  of  Barbadoes  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive  and  much  more  flourishing  under  free  labor  than 
it  was  under  slave  labor," 

Of  Antigua,  Mr.  Seweil  says :  "She  refused  to  believe  in 
the  virtues  of  an  apprenticeship,  or  in  the  doctrine  that  her 
bondmen  needed  a  purgatory  to  prepare  them  for  freedom. 
If  they  were  to  be  liberated,  why  not  at  once,  and  escape 
the  vexation,  the  heart-burnings,  and  the  suspense  of  a 
wretched  ordeal?  Tbis  was  her  argument,  and  in  1834 
Antigua  became  a  perfectly  free  colony.  Her  rulers  were 
wise  in  their  generation.  .  .  .  Antigua  has  never  had  any 
cause  to  regret  the  independent  course  that  she  then  thought 
proper  to  pursue." 

Mr.  Seweil  remarks :  "  I  came  to  the  West-Indies  imbued 
with  the  American  idea  that  African  freedom  had  been  a 
curse  to  every  branch  of  agricultural  and  commercial  indus- 
try. I  shall  leave  these  islands  overwhelmed  with  a  very 
opposite  conviction."  Speaking  of  Jamaica,  he  says:  "I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  to  others  as  plainly  as  the  convic- 
tion has  come  home  to  myself,  that  disaster  and  misfortune 
have  followed  — not  emancipation — but  the  failure  to  ob- 
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serve  those  great  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  upon 
which  tbe  foundbtions  of  eraanc'pa'ion  were  solidly  laid.  ,  . 
Emancipation  has  not  been  wholly  successful,  because  the 
experiment  has  not  been  wholly  tried.  But  the  success  is 
none  tbe  less  emphatic  and  decided." 

Mr.  Sewell  says:  "  Eyery  planter  in  Jamaica  knows  from 
his  own  books,  if  they  go  ba:'k  far  enough,  that  free  labor 
is  cheaper  than  slave  labor.  He  knows  that  the  cultivation 
of  an  acre  of  cane  does  not  now  cost  him  $40,  when  in 
other  times  it  cost  him  $80.  He  knows  that,  under  slave- 
ry, the  cost  of  diggirg  an  acre  of  cane-holes  was  from  $35 
to  $45,  while,  under  freedom,  it  is  from  $8  to  $15.  .  .  The 
cost  of  labor  in  sugar  cultivat'on  was  in  Jamaica,  under 
slavery,  4  37-100th3  cents  per  pound,  and  is  cow,  under 
freedom,  tvro  cents  a  pound.  The  slave,  under  compulsory 
work,  produced  ennually  2286  lbs.,  while  the  free  laborer, 
working  only  six  or  seven  hours  a  day,  and  ocly  170  days 
out  of  the  J  ear,  produces  2,500  lb?." 

Mr.  Siwell  attiibutfs  the  alleged  "ruin"  of  Jamaica  "to 
faults  and  errors  coraaiitted  by  the  planters  themselves." 
He  says  the  planters  will  not  acknowledge  i^  "The 
mouth-pieces  of  tlie  planting  interest  contiaue  today  to 
misrepresent  the  character  of  the  negro,  under  the  stupid 
belief  that  it  will  create  a  reaction  of  sympathy  in  favor  of 
their  party." 

The  fact  is,  the  negroes  now  work  for  themselves.  The 
women  stay  at  home,  and  attend  to  household  affairs  and 
their  children.  Ask  the  negro  why  he  does  not  work  more 
for  the  planters,  and  his  explanation  is  very  simple: 
"  Buckra  dou't  pay."  The  ne^ro  and  his  family  now  eat 
the  product  of  their  own  labor  ;  they  wear  the  comfortable 
dress  purchased  with  their  own  money;  they  surroucd 
themselves  with  the  comforts  of  civilzed  life  ;  and  they  at- 
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tend  to  the  concerns  of  their  souls.  They  consume  to  a 
great  extent  what  they  produce.  The  laboring  population 
of  the  island  have  now  the  comforts  of  life,  even  if  the 
planters  export  less  and  make  less  money  than  formerly. 
Does  it  therefore  fellow  that  the  island  is  damaged  by  eman- 
cipation ?  Ask  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  if  when  their 
expoit3  were  chiefly  ice  and  granite,  they  were  poor  be- 
cause they  consumed  the  product  of  their  land,  and  pur- 
chased the  produce  of  other  lands? 

In  the  Missionary  Herald^  published  by  the  American 
Board  of  Comm'ssioners  for  Foreign  Mitsions,  in  Boston, 
May,  1861,  is  an  account  of  a  publ'C  meeling  held  in  Lon- 
don, February  20th,  1861,  when  a  deputation  that  had  been 
sent  to  the  West- Indies  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  respcctirg 
the  result  cf  emancipation,  made  their  report. 

They  refute  the  statement  of  the  London  Times  re- 
specting the  alleged  extraordinary  decrease  of  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  Jamaica,  and  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
apparent  deterioration  of  the  island  in  some  respect?,  ad- 
ding, "  At  the  ■  present  time,  however,  the  Creoles  are 
rapidly  rising  in  their  social  and  phjs'cal  condition,  and 
appropriate,  to  a  great  extent,  the  productions  of.  the  coun- 
try to  their  own  use."  .  The  deputation  also  give  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  statements  with  respect  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  people,  the  property  accumulated  by  the 
emancipated,  their  iLdustry,  religious  condition,  education, 
and  morals.     The  report  is  fall  of  interest. 

A  fte  r  emancipation  in  the  British  West-Indies,  the  irr  porta- 
tionsof  British  goods  were  greatly  increased  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  emancipated.  So,  after  emancipation  shall  have 
taken  p^ace  in  this  country,  the  demand  for  our  manufac- 
tures and  agr'cultural  products  will  likewise  be  greatly 
augmented.  Four  millions  of  new  customers!  and  cus- 
tomers,  too,   that   consume   as   much  as  white  labcrers! 
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This  is  a  consideration  worthy  the  attention  of  those  at  the 
North  who  take  merely  a  commercial  view  of  the  great  an- 
ticipated moral  and  political  revolution. 

In  view  of  all  that  we  have  said,  what  intelligent  and 
candid  mind  can  fail  to  see  and  freely  acknowledge  that 
emancipation  has  been,  in  the  "West-Indies,  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  both  the  white  and  black  population  ?  And  is  it 
not  apparent  that  emancipation  every  where  must  be  at- 
tended with  similar  results  ?  Happy  will  it  be  for  this 
country  when  the  slaves  shall  be  converted  into  freemen  ; 
happy  for  those  who  now  hold  them  in  bondage ;  happy 
for  the  whole  South,  and  happy  for  all  parts  of  the  country ! 
Slavery  has  been  the  bone  of  contention  in  this  land  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  present  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  country.  It  is  its  bane ;  while  emancipation 
would  be  its  antidote. 

Emancipation  should  be  effected  on  principles  just  and 

equitable  to  all  concerned.     The  Slave  States  would  derive 

more  benefit  from  it  than  the  free  States,  for,  beside  other 

advantages,  it  would  increase  the  value  of  all  the  lands  in 

the  Slave  States.     Instead  of  land  being  worth  $100  an 

acre  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  similar  land 

$10  on  the  Kentucky  side,  the  land  in  the  latter  State 

would  be  of  equal  value  with  the  land  in  the  former  State. 

It  can  be  safely  said,  that  after  emancipation,  the  fee  simple 

of  the  land  in  the  Slave  States  would  be  worth  a  vast  deal 

more  than  the  present  value  of  the  land  and  negroes.  Add  to 

this  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  amicable  relations  that  would 

prevail  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  especially  the 

blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  nation,  which  would 

surely  be  the  result,  and  what  patriot  or  Christian  will  not 

labor  and  pray  for  immediate  emancipation  ? 

Lewis  Tappan. 
61  John  Street,  New-York,  May  23,  1861. 


